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view. It requires analysis and sustained mental effort to the end of the process 
of constructive presentation. "Analytical drawings are ideal records of work 
accomplished and should be used wherever adaptable to the laboratory 
exercise. They require but a minimum of time for execution, can be made 
without exceptional skill of hand, and may be readily inspected." 

Earl R. Glenn 
Harrison Technical High School 
Chicago 



How Children Learn to Draw. By Walter Sargent and Elizabeth 
E. Miller. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. iii+264. $1.00. 

Books on methods of teaching are often merely compilations of detailed 
devices presented in the form of dogmatic directions. Books on psychology, 
on the other hand, even educational psychology, have been content with laying 
down general principles concerning mental life. Too often these general 
principles are so remote from any application to the problems of the teacher 
that the authors of the books containing them would be hard put to it to show 
that they have any bearing on practice. Even when the principles are them- 
selves applicable, the student is commonly left to make his own application. 

The significant fact about this book on drawing is that it represents the 
union between the presentation of theory and of the related practice. In this 
way theory illuminates practice by showing why certain methods are pursued. 
Furthermore, practice not only illustrates theory, but, still more important, 
forms the basis of theory. For this reason the book may be said to have a 
genuinely experimental basis. The experiment was not conducted in a tech- 
nical manner, but it had the advantage of being carried on in a constructive 
spirit. Its aim was to discover the modes of meeting the developing phases 
of the child's ability to draw by the appropriate form of training, as well as to 
determine what these developing phases are. 

The conclusions which the authors have arrived at as to the child's drawing 
interests and ability at various ages accord in a general way with the results of 
certain previous technical investigations, as those of Barnes and Clark. For 
example, they agree that there is a transition point at about the ages of eight 
or nine, when the child comes to a keener recognition of the detailed appear- 
ance of objects, and hence perceives the inadequacy of his early crude drawings. 
But the former experiments offered no solution of the problem which this 
situation presents. The authors of this experiment have shown that, while the 
younger child's drawings are what may be described as symbolic, in that they 
represent types rather than detailed individual characteristics, they are not, 
by any means, insusceptible to the influence of training. Among the forms 
of training which have proved successful are several which are, in some measure, 
reactions against the extreme forms of the modern revolt against the older 
formalism. Such are the use of tracing, and the mastery of a few type 
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objects. In addition, the gathering of information about objects which are 
to be represented in drawing, and the study of pictures to see how certain 
effects are produced, are employed. 

Mention can only be made, in addition, of the manner in which the problem 
of correlation is attacked. This is one of the most characteristic features of 
the course. In general, the solution is sought by looking to other branches, as 
history, geography, and nature-study, to furnish the interests and the subjects, 
and then by choosing from these subjects such projects as suit the child's 
capacity at various ages and form a progressive series in difficulty of technique. 
Illustrations of such projects for all the school grades are given in detail, and 
the course in use in the University Elementary School is described in full. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 



English Literature. By Julian Abernethy. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co. Pp. 583. 

Almost every publisher of school texts offers a history of English literature; 
hence a new edition must have unusual features to recommend it. 

The History of English Literature, published by the Charles E. Merrill Co; 
and written by Dr. Julian Abernethy, has two distinguishing characteristics. 
The author has allowed himself sufficient space to give the particulars of his 
story something like true proportion; for instance, he allows himself four 
chapters in which to describe the Elizabethan era, without feeling that he must 
consequently cut down a less important period into a mere catalogue of names; 
and the minor writers are kept remarkably clear, considering the brevity of 
the text. The final chapter, which discusses the chief literary tendencies of 
the present age movements, is perhaps the most unusual part of the book. 



Bird Friends: A Complete Bird Book for Americans. By Gilbert H. 

Trafton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Friends of the birds will welcome Gilbert H. Trafton's new book. Wide- 
spread interest in the economic as well as in the aesthetic value of the feathered 
inhabitants of our country has been aroused as the evils resulting from the 
reckless slaughter of many important species have become more and more 
evident. In this work the author has made a general survey of the whole 
subject in such a way that the situation may be understood by the public. 
The facts necessary to an intelligent knowledge of the subject are given in 
an entertaining way. By means of illustrations and carefully worked out 
tables the service of the birds in the destruction of insects and noxious weeds is 
effectively presented, and followed by a discussion of those birds which are 



